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ioth to recount the breakdown of the peace negotiations at Lille.
He described his inextinguishable wish for peace even with a
Revolutionary government if it could be had on terms which did
not rob the nation of its security or honour. But since it could not,
there was no extremity which was not preferable to a base surrender.
Upon such an alternative, he declared, no Englishman would
hesitate. Once more he asked for unity, with which the country
could accomplish anything, and for a cessation of the defeatist
jeremiads of the Opposition Press which seemed to know " no other
use of English liberty but servilely to retail and transcribe French
opinions." He appealed instead for the virtues which a reverse of
fortune had never failed to evoke from England: " the virtues of
adversity endured and adversity resisted, of adversity encountered
and adversity surmounted."

The Prime Minister's speech ended with a great peroration.
" There is one great resource which I trust will never abandon us.
It has shone forth in the English character, by which we have
preserved our existence and fame as a nation, which I trust we
shall be determined never to abandon under any extremity, but
shall join hand and heart in the solemn pledge that is proposed to
us, and declare to His Majesty that we know great exertions are
wanting, that we are prepared to make them and at all events
determined to stand or fall by the laws, liberties and religion of our
country." l When Pitt sat down Sir John Sinclair withdrew his
hostile amendment and the whole House rose spontaneously to
sing " Britons, Strike Home ! "

Rider and steed were worthy of one another. All through the
autumn, under the surface of depression and the cross-currents of
defeatism, the tide of popular resolve had been rising. The victory
of Camgerdown and the Prime Minister's great appeal heralded an
epoch of national revival and glory. The long years of apathy and
retreat were over: rising from the last ditch of disaster and peril,
the country prepared to wrestle with destiny. That November,
under the shadow of defeat and invasion, a curious electric current
ran through the land. Wilberforce's Practical View, with its
scorching contempt for moral complacency and unprofitable re-
spectability, enjoyed for a religious book an almost sensational sale:
forced by the all-pervading threat to existence to examine their
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